ESSAY ON ENGLISH POETRY.

the next 100 years, their names became so j
popular in English song, that Langlande, in the
fourteenth century, makes it part of the con-
fession of a sluggard, that he was unable to
repeat his paternoster, though he knew plenty
of rhymes about Randal of Chester and Robin
Hood*. None of the extant ballads about
Robin Hood are, however, of any great anti-
quity.

The style of Robert deBrunne is less marked
by Saxonisms than that of Robert of Glou-
cester ; and though he can scarcely be said to
come nearer the character of a true poet than
his predecessor, he is certainly a smoother
versifier, and evinces more facility in rhyming,
It is amusing to find his editor, Hcarne, so
anxious to defend the moral memory of a
writer, respecting whom not a circumstance is
known, beyond the date of his works, and the
names of the monasteries where he wore his
cowl.    From his willingness to favour the
people with historic rhymes for their " fellaw-
ship and gamen," Hearne infers that he must
have been of a jocular temper.   It seems,, how-
ever, that the priory of Sixhill, where ho lived
for some time, was a house which consisted of
women as well as men, a discovery which
alarms the good antiquary for the fame of his
author's personal purity.   " Can we therefore
think," continues Hearne, K that since he was
of a jocular temper, he could be wholly free
from vice, or that he should not sometimes
express himself loosely to the sisters of that
place ?   This objection (he gravely contmuen)
would have had some weight, had the priory
of Sixhill been any way noted for luxury or
lewdness; but whereas every member of it,
both men and women, were very chaste, we
ought by no means to suppose that Robert of
Brunne behaved himself otherwise than be.
came a good Christian, during his whole abode
there."   This conclusive reasoning, it may be
hoped, will entirely set at rest any idle suspi-
cions that may have crept into the reader's
mind respecting  the chastity of Robert de
Brunne.   It may be added, that his writings
betray not the least symptom of his having
been either an Abelard among priests, or an
Ovid among poets.

[* Fierce Plowman's Visions as quoted by Wurton (vol. i
p. 92). Langland tells it ofafri&r, perhaps with truthful
severity,]

Considerably before the date of Robert de
Brunne's Chronicle, as we learn  from   De
Brunne himself, the English minstrels, or those
who wrote for them, had imitated from the
French many compositions more poetical than
those historical canticles, namely, genuine ro-
mances.    In most of those metrical stories,
irregular and shapeless as they were, if we
compare them with the symmetrical structure
of epic fable, there was still some portion of
interest, and a catastrophe brought about, after
various obstacles and difficulties, by an agree-
able surprise.   The names of the writers of
our early English romances have not, except
in one or two instances, been even conjectured,
nor have the dates of the majority of them
been ascertained with anything like precision.
But in a general view, the era of English
metrical romance may be said to have com-
menced towards the end of the thirteenth
century.    Warton, indeed, would place the
commencement of our romance poetry consi-
derably earlier \ but Ritson challenges a proof
of any English romance being known or men-
tioned, before the close of Edward the First's
reign, about which time, that is, the end of the
thirteenth century, he conjectures that the
romance of Hornchild may have been com-
posed.   It would bo pleasing, if it were possi-
ble, to extend the claims of English genius in
this department to any considerable number
of original pieces. But English romancepoetry,
having grown out of that of France, seems
never to have improved upon its original, or,
rather, it may be allowed to have fallen be-
neath it.   As to the originality of old English
poems of this kind, we meet, in some of them,
with heroes, whose Saxon names might lead
us to suppose them indigenous fictions^ which
had not come into the language through a
French medium.   Several old Saxon ballads
are alluded to, as extant long after the Con-
quest, by the Anglo-Norman historians, who
drew from them many facts and inferences
and there is no saying how many of these bal-
lads might be recast iftto a romantic shape by
the composers for the native minstrelsy.  But
on the other hanc^ the Anglo-Normans appear
to have been more  inquisitive into Saxon
legends than the Saxons themselves ; and their
Muse was by no means so illiberal as to objec
to a hero, because he was not of their owa